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A BACKGROUND OF FOLKLORE 
By L. L. McDowell 
a 


A paper presented at the second annual meeting of The Tennessee 
Holklore Society, November 9, 19355. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: ° 


- It is unusual for me to read a paper instead of talking, usually 
without notes; but the subject is, for me, so unusual, and the occa- 
sion so much out of my ordinary experience, that I ask your indulgence 
while I read. | 


I shall not attempt to make a definite contribution to the collect 
ed folklore of the Society, but shall reserve such \an effort to some 
future time, when I have had an opportunity to investigate what has. 

. already been done and have had more time in which to* recall and prepare 
the material which has been so abundantly presented to me and perhaps 
so poorly remembered. I shall at this_time try to bring before you my 
own personal background of folklore, with the hope that it may prove 

interesting because of its rendjon to the folklore of the region and 
because of its historical and social significance as a study ina per-— 
sonal relationship with a section of country peculiarly rich in the 
lore of Anglo-Saxon-Americans. There is no claim on my part that my 
Own experience is unusual or unique, q e the contrary. I hope that 
all of you who listen are able to find in your own lives very similar 
experiences and that you will, in recalling and relating them, find 
the same pleasure that I have in presenting you this brief message, 


_ It is very difficult to separate one's personal background and 
look at it with the,eyes of others. It is a part of the personality 
and is so intimate ‘and obvious that we are unconscious of its very ex- 
istence, to say nothing’ of its value or significance. You will there- 
fore, pardon the sketchiness and weakness of my effort because I may 
have attempted the impossible. 


It was my privilege to be born and to spend my childhood and 
youth in a section of the Middle Tennessee hill country quite remote 
from the great industrial development that has characterized our nation. 
Geographically this section was effectively. isolated from the rest of 

. the world by mountains and streams. It lay in the south-west corner 

' - of Wiite County, only four or five miles from the Great Falls of the 
Caney Fork. It was surrounded on three sides: south, west, and north, 

° by deep rocky gorges. To the sast was a rough little "mountain ridce 
called Gum Spring Mountain, forming an unbroken wall from north.to 
south for many miles. At the south end of this mountain the Caney Fork 
River ran westward from its deep "Gulf" in the Cumberland Mountain, 
only, to plunge within a few miles over the Gréat Falls into a deen. and 
narrow canyon which circled around the "Horseshoe Bend” and wound away 
to the north in a tortuous MA2e of tributary gorges to join the Cun- 
berland at Carthage. 


- This deep valley was, in the days of \early settlement of ‘the re- 
gion, an absolutely impassable barrier to travél, except on foot, ‘and 
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definitely marked the end of the settlement from the east. For a cont 
,fiderable time this secluded nook was the outpost of civilization, and 
», When the land to the west of the Caney Fork was finally settled the 
settlers came from the west, pushing back eastward from the Cumberland 
Sebtlements near Nashville. 


I wish before passing to the theme of my discussion to relate a 
legend concerning the fish traps that formerly existed in the Caney 
Fork below the falls. For-about twenty miles by water after leaving 
the falls: the water is very swift, with many whirling rapids or shoals, 
Each of the shoals had from one to three traps, the remains of which 
_ may yet be plainly seen. A trap was built of two logs, some twenty 

feet in length, placed about ten feet apart with the upn-stream end bur- 
ied in the bottom of the river and the down-stream end slightly. eleva- 
ted to come well above the water except at high=bide. Cross pieces 
carried slats through which the water poured,~the fall onto the trap 
then being sufficient to carry the fish clear of the @tream and out on 
the naked slats to be picked up. Above the trap were long wing dams 
of stone diverging up stream to direct the water and the fish onto the 
trap. There were in all about ——s of these traps, which, with very 
little attention for repair, caught fish almost all the time. In py 
boyhood I visited the traps nearest my home and secured more fishy thax 
I could carry. No one knew when these traps were first built these 
streams. The dams gave evidence of great age, the river having adap- 
ted itself to them as permanent ,obstructions. It was common belief 
among the older people that they had been placed there by the Indians. 


As evidence in support of this belief was the old Indian burying 
ground on the top of the high bluff above — Ferry, where some of 
the best and oldest appearing, traps were located. The graves were nu- 
merous. I have helped uncover many of them myself. Shell beads and 

arrow heads were thickly scattered around, and several earthen vessels 
were found. Within the memory of some of the older people a band of 
Cherokee Indians had returned on a visit of several days to this placsc, 
and I have no doubt that the place was the site of a large Indian vil- 
lage before the Settlers came. It may easily have been the more or’ 
less permanent home of one of those bands who made their last stand 
under Chief Double Head in the now famSus battle of Rock Island, only 
a few miles’ away. | 


Along the western side of the Gum Spring Mountains runs a famous 
road, The Old Kentucky Road, traversing the length of the sectién I an 
trying to describe from north to south. It enters from the north 
through a gap between the mountain and the canyons of Cedar Creek, and 


; leaves on the south through the only possible way before tho days of . 
Py modern road building, br a ford across the Caney Fork just below the 
| fall. 


Into this sequestered place in the early days of the ninetesnth 
century came a number of hardy souls from the settled regions of the 
east in Virginia and North Carolina, settling and clearing the rich | 7 
mountain “Coves"” of dense stand of yellow poplar, oak, hickory, walnut’, 
and chestnut timber. Their pure Anglo-Saxon ancestry was attested by 
the mames they bore. My neighbors in childhood. carried, among others, 
aw the following names: . Chrisholm, Gresham, Roscoe, Knowles, Parker, 
Clark, Bowdoin, McBride, Rhodes, Moore, and Winstcad. Nearly every 
person in the entire region could tell which of his foreparents made 
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the long trip from the eastern states, and many could begin the rela- 
tion of family history directly back in England. Thus the Knowles 
family, whose many descendants yet live in the same neighborhood and *. 
carry the namS, have written a history, recently compiled, of their 
dirsct descent from titled and landed aristocracy of England in the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. Thus also my own maternal ancestry was pre- 
served in fanily folklore, attested by a catskin covered memorandum 
book bearing the name of William Roscoe and carrying entries made- at 
Wiltshire in England and dated priorto the American Revolution. 


These people were for the most part illiterate. “They had in the 
early days almost no schools. They: stayed at home and tilled the fer- 
tile soil. Their customs and their speech were taken from their par- 
ents, and carried up well into my memory the lore of Old England, 
though much changed by substitution where invention supplied the fail- 

- ure of their recollections, or where environment prohibited the ances- 
tral habit. 


In wy home lived my mother's aunt, Mahala Rascoe; the name Rosco 
having somehow thus changed, though Aunt ifehala religiously kept the — 
catskin pocketbook with the names of her ancestors therein. This ola 
lady was born, according to the family Bible, in the year 1818, on 
the Haw River in North ‘Carolina. ‘At six years. of age her father re- 
moved by wagon to the woods of Middle Tennessee and stopped to build 

: his home within sound of the roar of the Great Falls. Indeed, his land 
of on the. west ended in the steep cliffs of the impassible roree of the 
Caney Fork. | 


As a little child old ‘Aunt Mahals tended me, and I listeneg for . 
hours to the tales of her childhood and youth, as She rambled ter- 
minable through the scenes of other days. Thus into the heart of an 
inland state came stories of the sea, and the old lady had not the 
A\slightest doubt of the actuality of mermaids, because her grandfather 

fhad told her of seeing them with his own eyes when they came to the 
top of the big waves and screamed to the ship., Another story I loved 
was.of the tidal wave on the Martinque that le a little boy high in 
a sycamore tree. The grandfather, my grandfather's grandfather, saw 
this also, and helped retrieve the boy unhurt«<\ It was Aunt Mahala's 
own father, though, who had the experience with e “pantersDs The ; 
story of this adventure always thrilled me and ‘was doubtlems authen- 
tic. Great-grandfather and a’Mr. Robinson (or verhaps Robertson) were 
hunting in the cane brakes \with which the Caney Fork “bottoms™ were 
then covered and were folldéwing a buffalo path through a dense growth 
of canes. Suddenly turning a curve, they met face to face a. large cat- 
amount, or panther. The animal, instead of turning back, crouched in 
the path and seemed about to spring upon them. Both of them raised \ 
their muzzle loading guns and attempted to shoot, but the percussion 
r Caps had become wet from moisture shaken from the tall canes, so that 
the guns both failed to shoot. Mr. Robinson, who was in front, in- 
stantly turned the long gun cross-wise of his body and the path and, 
with a yell that the panther himself could not haves equalled, sprang 
directly toward the beast, the ends of the gun making the most out- 
reageous rattling in the cane brakes. The big cat, doubtless aston- 
ished and scared out of, — wits, turned tail and vanished from the 
scene. 
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.Tdug, day after day, Aunt "Hala told me the fascinating stories of 
the past, when the pioncers were turning the wilderness into the 
land I knew. Meanwhile I was growing up in a neighborhood composed 
of the children of these pioneers. I saw my first negro, the driver 
of a distant visitor's two horse buggy, when I was ten years old, 
though there was one negro living in the region, Uncle Joe Temple- 
ton, who refused to leave the Templeton fanily when freed by the 
War between the States. The sight of a negro or a foreigner was a 

e v. great show to the children of the community since no such creatures 
lived anywhere near. | 


- The people of this community were intelligent folk of a high 

_ type, but ma of them clung to the superstitions of their ancestors. 
Crops were planted “in the moon"; and the almanac; in many homes 
the only printed matter ‘except the Bible, was carefully studied to 
see “if the sign was right” before performing this or that farm or . 
home operation. Children wore strings of corn or their shed teeth” 

, about their necks as charms against evil happenings, and little bag 
of asafoetida hung on the chegt were common that an advertisement 
of\B,. 0. would have in those og heen pointless. Many a man of 

fee encestzy and unusual native intelligence carried a potato or 

f a buckeye in his pocket methodically, as a prevention of disease, 
and I have, with my own eyes, seen administered as medicine such 

= remedies as mutton tallow rubbed on the bottoms of the feet to cure 

a cold, or yellow dock tied on a baby's breast to ease the painful . 

. taSk of teething. Some of the remedies proposed and administered in. 
the neighborhood smacked of wifchcraft, and belief in the power of _ |. 
certain persons to charm away the disease was qgite common. 


There were certain old women, invariably of a more or less 
— |. shady moral character, who were celebrated as fortune tellers, and’ 
were believed by many people in all good faith to be able to see the 
unseen. These were doubtless the Tennessee representatives of the 
witches.of the olden times,., As a child I heard the ceremony of in- 
cantation by which one sold himself to Satan and became a witch. It 
was repeated under the breath and with fcar and trembling by one 
child to another, perhaps under the impression that this satanic 
majesty might overhear and take it seriously. | | 


A strange custom brought down from the remote past by traditim 
, was the “Dumb Supper". As practice in my nsighborhood the person 
| setting the dumb supper would on a certain night set the table with- 
‘ be Saying or hearing a word. Every person present must be perfect- 
y guict and every action must be performed backward. On these two 
points Hinged thé success of the charm. “If everythfng was corredtly ~ 
| performed, the end of the ceremonial supper would be marked by the 
¢ appearance of a visible ghost, whose persom and actions would plain 
ly foretell the fate of the one who set the supper. Usually it was 
undertaken by an unmarried woman, who expected her future husband to 
appear. In one instance, often told to our horror stricken ears, a \ 
. coffin appeared and the poor girl died within the year.’ 


, Ghost stories were in order at every gathering, especially after 


nightfall. I listened sometimes until every nerve of my body ‘| 
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tingled with horror, for, like Horace Greely, I did ndt believe in 
ghosts but I was afraid of them. Among the famous local ghost 
stories are three that are impressed upon my memory. Theywere 


really believed in as true by the people of the community. 


It was related that at the death of Joe Clark those watching . 


“by the bedside gaw a pale flickering light appear upon one of the 


bed posts where it sat for a full minute or more just at the moment 
of his passing. A list of the watchers who saw the light was always 
given with this story, though I am now thable to name them, or in- 
deed to witness that the same list followed bho marvelous tale as 

it passed from mouth to mouth. 


Another story was quite similar, and. related to the death of 
another good person of the same neighborhood, Mrs. Jou Parker, the 
daughter of the Joo Clurk named above. Just before her death the 
watchers were said to have heard the most pitiful weeping and heart- 
rending cries of grief from the back of the garden, where the most 
careful instant search found no person, nor was it possible that any- 
one could have been there and have escaped. This story also was 
told with the convictions of truth. 


The third was about the home of my oli. Dr. C. S. Ras-. 
coe, near Camp Ground. He married the widow of the celebrated Bud 
Carter, and lived in her house. When, just after the war between 
the states, Carter was killed by an enemy with a shotgun, his.body 
was taken immediately home — il gps in a little room at the end of 
the hall and front porch. lood dripped from his wounds and 
made a stain upon the floor reals ane never removed. ,It was just 
after nightfall that he was placed there, and for sohe time the 
neighbors could hear the drip of the blood. Long years afterward 
I looked at the blood stain @nd heard the whispered story about the 
little room. When the sun shone we often went into this little 
parlor and played the old@worgan and sat upon the old furniture, but 
no one ever entered the room after dark. . Ssvéral pcople had done 
so at various times, but always thoy had heard the horrid drip, 
drip of blood which wont on always through the dark hours of the 


night. I never heard it myself, for a very good reason. 


‘ A little over a mile from my birthplace, and on the side of the 
Old Kentucky Road, was an ancient Methodist church, now called Pis- 
gah, but often referred to in the early days as the Old Camp Ground. 
The burying ground at this church is one of the very largest country 


‘burying places in this section of the state, and contains so many 


unmarked graves of the early settlers that it is really 4ifficult 
to dig a grave anywhere in the older section without striking the 
=. of an ancient tomb. There in my boyhood I attended Camp Mee’. 

ing, and saw people from many miles away in the fervor of a relig- 
ious revival unlike any to be\ found today. Often there would be a 
score of persons in igious frenzy around the altar at once, shou’. 


' ing, laughing, crying, and talking in an ecstasy of emotion. Some- 


times one or more would be stricken with what was known as "The 


_verks" and would be convulsed with a violent shaking. 
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| The religious songs of the common people in my childhood in 
that neighborhood were of three types. One type was the new songs, 
rinted words and music in song books and sung in schools and Sun- 
ay schools and singing schools. These were thought by the younger 
eople to be much superior to the other types. A second kind of — 
a was the old hymns, printed word only in the smgll, thick vol- 
umes and carried only, by the preacher and a few lexding people. 
Often these would ke sung or “linod out" by the preacher or othor 
leader and sung by the congregation. The tunes to which these 
famous hymns were sung wore not written anywhere, perhaps some of 
hem had never beer written. They were true folk tunes, carried 
own from the past by rote. Many of them were in minor key and all 
of them were Slow and filled with mournful slurred cadences. One 
hat was often sung at funcrals was as follows: 


"Co Sing to me of Heaven 

Wher I am called to die; 
_Sing psalms of holy ecstasy, 
: To waft my soul on high", 


btn te singors sang in unison, there being no conception of pa 
inging in these old songs. ome of tho older people secomed to b 
almost apart from all earthly/ passions and to bea aaa = 
P a pure realm of spirit as they sang: 

"Let “husic’ chyer mo. last on earth 
And greet me first in heaven", 


Pho -thire type of songs was the pure religious folk songs, of which 
oth words and music were unwritten and transmitted solely by 
tradition. I recall many of a of which I Ghall mention two 


aro typical. 


"Come, brothers, let's go down-- 

Let's down--Let's zo down-- | 
Come, brothers, let's go down-- 
Down in the valley to pray. 

| As I went down in the vallsy to pray, * 

| Studying about that good old way, . 

| Ou, Who shall wear the starry crown? 

“ Good Lord, show me the way". 


| tlie and nearly all such religious folk songs the single stanza 
is repeated, the only variation being to change "brother" to “sis- 
<ter", "nother", rather", etc., in succeeding stanzas. Another. 

. that I recall is believed to beSlightly more modern in its: concep- 
tion, but so far as I know runs far back into the remote past: 


"Mothers have a Howe, sweet Hone, 
Mothers have a Home, sweet Hoiic, 
Mothers have a Home, sweet Hone, | 

Lord, I, want to join the angels, beautiful home". 


"Beautiful Home, sweet etc," 
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You are perhaps thinking that ‘I must be as ‘old as the Ancient Mar- 
iner or the Wandering Jew,’ but this relation is possible, not be- 
cause of my great age, but because of a section of count ry that 
lagged far behind in its taking up of modern development. This is 
not, to my way of thinking, such a terrible thing, after all. 

There is a high quality in the spiritual life of these people that 
seems to deteriorate under modern development. While the children 
of my childhgod friends have made wonderful progress, seizing upon 
truth with high native intelligence and bringing to its application 
a natural jndustrious temperament, yet I seek among them in vain- 
for the safic earnest faith and the same unyiclding moral influence 
that I know among choise grandparents in: my childhood around the Old 
Canp Ground. 


When I was five years old, a school house was built about one* 
hundred yards from my hone. The first school was taught by John 
Cotten, who gave to the achool the name of Mt. Riverette, with the 


explanation that it was hemmed in between the mountain and e riven 


I entered school the next year, and began, to play old English sinpe- 
ing games on’the playground. Many of these old folk games had 
suffered considerable change in their long journey from their orig- 
inal setting tn the green fields of Morry England, but we knew | 
nothing of all this as we played and sang with snirit and fervor 
Such games as “Murching ‘round the Valley", "The Nceedle's Eye", 
"Greer Gravel", etc. In a few more years I bogan to attends the 


"Play Purties". given in the homes of the young “people in the neigh- 


borhood. There we played the more interesting games that called 
for a more active choosing of partners, involving dance steps, hold- 
ing hands, and even, in many cases of kissing one’s partner. The 
girls, who willingly entered the game with full knowledge of what 
it. called for, always objected with n&ive coyness to the kissing, 
which now quite harmless by comparison with some modern practices. 
Some of the elders, however, frowned upon the kissing and dancing, 
and would not permit their daughters to attend the parties. Some - 
of the games I remomber best were “Weovily Wheat", "fhe Miller", 
"Skip, to my Lou", “Betsy Lina", "Mr. Boatlander", etc. Each of; 
them had its own distinctive tune, which, like the words and the 
action involved were traditional. I was only in my early teens 
when the changes taking place in the social and industrial life 


.overwhelmed the “play parties", along with many other traditional 


customs. I have not for thirty years heard of a ag pasty”. 
“~ 
Another very interesting body of folklore that close touched 
my life was the old love songs. As a child I felt deeply the 


tragedy of Barbara Allen wh the old and mournful. song was sung by. 


my companions, "I'il Be Ald& Smiles Tonight" was another of those 
sad songs of hapless love that came into my childhoo&, and there 
were many others, One that seems to me to br@athe the _very essence 
of a a9 forgotten age went something like this: 


"I look away to yonder town , 
And see my true love sitting down ~ 
ae With another girl ywpon his knee; 
L . Oh wouldn't that be grief to me?" 
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- The young people of the community were neculiarly happy and care- 


free and the only contact we had with such sad love affairs was in 
songs and stories we heard, and I think none of us really believed 
that one aight die "For the love of Burbara Ailen." 


As to the effect on our lives of all this folklore which I 
have but spe ped indicated and which was really vast in its amount 
and its intensity, I do not_attempt to say. It is impossible that 
it should leave us uncRanged, when it occupied so much of our time 
during such an impressionable age, but I shall leave that study to 

the laboratory of some psychologist, and shell conclude b; thanking 
you for -;iving me. such 2 be utiful cpocrtunity for >. sonal reminis- 
cence, and for listening so patiently’ to the result. 
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